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e We want this store to be the most helpful place you can visit. We 
want it to meet your ideal of what a store should be. Every mercantile force 
or power that we contrcl is centered upon bringing you the best at prices 
that will prove a happy release from extravigance. The store service shall 
be equal to the occasion at all times. Clothing not in every way satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser can be returned within a reasonable time; our en- 
dorsements reflect the character of this business—it is truthful—strictly 
so. Your appreciation of our efforts will be our reward. 


— CS HWAIS, The One Price Clothier. 
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® LITERARY... 2 
‘Seececececececccececes” 


What The Old Bell Said. 


Iam onlya bell. Fora long time my ex- 
istence seemed a mistake. Every one who 
saw meat once remarked the difference be- 
tween my graceful relatives and my ugly 
self. My own sisters and brothers gazed on 
me with disdain; and no one answered my 
pleading look which said as plainly as words; 
“Will you not pity and love me?”’ 

Why I remained in existence in my unlove- 
ly shape I do not know. © But it appears al- 
ways that those to whom life means the 
least live longer than those to whom it is 
beautiful and fair. 

Sometimes my longing for a duty, a place 
in the great world, was more than I could 
bear, until one day I was carried to the light. 
I was wanted, yes I! A coarsely dressed man 
came forward. 

“Mighty ugly old critter to be sure,’”’? he 
said, ‘but reckon I’ll take itif you kin let me 
have it cheap. Nobody ain’t goin’ to talk 
about its shape or color when it’s up in our 
belfry, I guess; and then my little gal will 
take some of the dullness off with her scour- 
ing brush.’”’ 

And so I came out into the sunshine. The 
man put me into his wagon and we drove 
away. Nevera sigh for my departure came 


from those I left behind; but I heard the-’ 


shopman say ashe pocketed my price, ‘‘ Never 
thought that old piece of brass would ever 
bring in anything.”’ 


After a pleasant drive the wagon stopped 


and I was taken into a cool little r6om. | 
“Amy, I got the bell for the new church,”’ 
the man said, ‘‘A shabby old thing at best, 
but I want you ter shine it upa bit and make 
it look summat like a respectable bell.’’ 
Amy catne over to where I lay and began 
to brighten my dull face. Shehad soft eyes 


and a sweet sad face. I wondered if she too 
were unhappy. 

‘Poor old Bell,’’ she whispered, and as she 
worked something wet fell on my face, I 
knew it was a tear. ‘‘You were lonely and so 
am I, so lonely.”’ 

When I softly answered, ‘‘Yes, yes,’’ we 
mutually agreed to be friends. 

The next day I was put in my place in the 
tall belfry of the little church that stood 
among the trees. 

Amy lived near the church. She often 
brought her book or her sewing and sat in 
the shade telling me of her life; of her desire 
for school and of a sick mother that kept her 
at home. 

Once she came all happy and smiling. 

‘“‘She is better now andIam going to stu- 
dy,’ she said. Every day after this she told 
me of some plan she had for the future; of 
how she would care for her parents when she 
returned. And one night she came pale and 
sobbing. 

“Toll, now old Bell, for my mother, yes 
my mother—is dead.”’ 

AsItolled the news to the little town I 
kenw that Amy’s plans for school were gone. 

“T must stay for my father now,’’ she said 
tome afterwards, “‘“He is old and needsa 
daughter’s care.”” And she smiled through 
her tears of disappointment till I loved her 
more and more, 

The years wenton. I tolled for deaths 
and chimed for births aud marriages. I had 
grown accustomed to my place now, and 
Amy— Amy was a woman, 

One sweet spring time she came often 
and gazed up at me with a happy face, often 
tried to speak, then laughed and ran away. 

But one night Isaw them sitting together 
under the shadow of my tower; saw her and 
him. He was whispering to her, and as I 
sent a little peal of music on the air he heard 
it, kissed her, and strode away. 

Then she turned a smillng face to me. 

“Sly old Bell, did you hear? No? Then I 
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can tell you. Heasked me to be his wife! 
‘What did Isay?’ Unkind old Bell to make 
me say itagain. I said yes, yes,” and then 
she hurried away. 

‘Then she came one night and said, ‘To- 
morrow I become a wife—his wife. You 
must chime for joy, then, old friend.”’ 

In the morning when a sweet little bride 
came from the church I rang with my whole 
being till he said, ‘‘The old Bell seems to be 
blessing us darling.”’ 

She smiled, and answered, ‘‘Yes, dear old 
friend, it understands.”’ 

Often she came after this and looked up at 
me saying, ‘He is so good, and Iam very 
happy.” 

One day she broughta tiny creature in her 
arms. 

“See, a baby, my baby and his,’’ she said. 
And I answered ‘‘Yes, Amy’s baby, God bless 
you both.”’ 

The years passed. Amy andIwere happy. 
And I knew and loved her boy. 

One summer’s day she ran and leaned a- 
gainst the tower sobbing wildly, ‘‘My boy is 
dead,’’ she cried, ‘Toll, now old Bell as never 
before.” ‘That night as I saw her lean from 
her low window I said softly, ‘‘Amy.’’ She 
raised her pale face, clasped her hands and 
cried. ‘My Baby, ” in atone that made my 
heart ache. 

After this she ceased to come, and I won- 
dered what could keep heraway. But Iwas 
soon toknow. I saw them carry her out of 
the little cottage and place her beside her 
boy. Isent one moan out upon the still air 
and gazed witha bitter pain upon her grave. 

That night he came and stood where she 
had stood so often. ‘‘Sheloved you, old Bell,” 
he said, “and now sheis gone. They are 
both gone, my wife and boy. YouandI 
must still live on aloneand sad. How long 
only God can tell,— only He must say.”’ 

And I echoed and still echo from the very 
depth of my full heart, ‘‘Aye, only God can 
tell, only He must say.”’ 

Susa A. TALMAGE. 


a a 
Othello. 


At the close of the sixteenth century, 
Spain and Portugal had succeeded to the com- 


mercial prestige which Venice had enjoyed 
since the crusades, and the Venetans, in the 
last stage of national decay, were settling 
down to the passive enjoyment of luxury and 
ease. They stillclung to the out posts of 
their possessions, the most important of 
which was Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. 
Between 1569 and 1571 A. D., the Turks 
made preparations to attack this island, and 
the senate cast npon Othello, a Moor, to 
champion their cause. 

The leaders of their armies, generally, 
were not of their own people; as they seen: 
to have been fearful lest the placing of power 
in individual hands would resuit in an 
attempt to gratify personal ambition. But 
Othello was chosen not only because of his 
generalship, but also because ‘‘passion could 
not shake’ his solid virtue. 

That he was brave is shown by the con- 
fidence in his military prowess, and the fact 
that senators courted his society argues that 
he posseessd rare social qualities. Yet he 
was reticent, not given to parade the varied 
and interesting experiences of his life. Had 
he been vaunting, his companionship would 
have been repelled rather than sought. There 
was something about him, however, that im- 
pressed his friends with his serene depth and 
the uncommon line of action which had 
marked his past career; and the high estima- 
tion in which the nobility held him, notwith- 
standing his dark skin and foreign birth, is 
weighty evidence of his intrinsic worth 
and strong personal magnetisin. 

He was a frequent and welcome visitor at 
the home of Brabantio, a senator of great 
influence. Brabantio often questioned his 
guest concerning his martial exploits, and, 
to gratify his friend’s curiosity, the Moor de- 
picted the hardships and dangers incident to 
voyages and men of arms; dwelt upon the 
storming of fortresses, the battering and 
scaling of walls, his life as a captive, and his 
ransom and subsequent travels. The natural 
wonders amid which these scenes were: laid 
were not neglected, the vast caves, the sterile 
deserts, the quarries, rocks, hills, and moun- 
tains formed part of his descriptions, Im- 
bued with the warmth of previous action, 
his narration led to the far-off Caribbean 
Sea, the fabled inhabitants of whose islands 


had heads growing from their breasts. Es- 
pecially was all this ‘marvelous strange’’ 
to Desdemona, the daughter of Brabantio, 
who, busied with the duties of the home, 
could linger only long enough to catch a few 
‘disconnected parts of the story. 

A half-sad quietness seems to have settled 
over the otherwise genial Othellio. Since 
hiis seventh year he had spent all his time 
in ‘“‘the tented field’? and had known only 
“‘broiland battle.’’ He had formed only those 
cold attachments of the warrior, which tho 
they may urge to deeds of daring, yet do not 
cheer in sorrow nor smooth the hard realities 
with tender sympathy. There could have 
been but little pleasure in the recital of such 
dlifficulties, and it must have had at least a 
tinge of pathos. His auditors were a quiet- 
loving people; the adventurous element of 
their nature having long been buried beneath 
the all-absorbing desire for gain. There- 
fore such a man as the Moor was a wonder 
to them, particularly to Desdemona. 


“*A maiden never bold: 
Of spirit so.still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself.’’ 


He noted the eagerness with which she 
listened to his account, and 


“Found good means 

To draw from her a prayer’’ 
that he would re-tell it to her. The moving 
portrayal of touching scenes often caused 
her to weep, and the courage exhibited in 
his daring undertakings demanded her ad- 
miration. The “curled darlings’? of Venice 
lad accomplished no such feats. Their 
efleminacy seemed childish when compared 
with his masculine strengh; and his toils ap- 
peared the more noble by the side of their 
luxurious inactivity. She saw a man in 
Othello; weakilings in her former suitors. 
Her womanly intuition discerned beneath 
his dark exterior a soul capable of strong at- 
tachment,—she ‘‘saw Othello’s visage in his 
mind.” 

Desdemona was drawn to him because of 
his fortitude and loneliness, but in her 
he saw characteristics far more worthy 
of appreciation. In his many wanderings 
having left his home, where alone he might 
have expected that sympathy which comes 
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from a mother or sister, he must frequently 
have felt a void in his nature that the gruff 
good-will of the soldier could not fill. The 
sense of social ostracism must have weighed 
inore heavily upou him in Venice than else- 
where. Their studied refinement and deli- 
cacy of taste, qualities quite beyond the 
Moor, were preferred to merit and rugged 
character. He appears to have drawn within 
himself and retained even the story of his 
life until narrated to Brabantio. ‘The Duke 
did not know it, as indicated by his re- 
mark after hearing it, 


“T think this tale 
would win my daughter, too.” 


But in Desdemona he found one whose al- 
truistic emotions were not limited to race 
nor complexion, and her compassion filled a 
vacancy in his life not recognized untii 
filled. 

Affection is but oneness of feeling, 
sentiment, and desire intensified. Sym- 
pathy is its only expression—that sympathy 
which speaks thru its silent influence or 
through quiet tears. Such it was that spoke 
to Othello and awakened a new element in his 
nature. Their love had its origin in the 
mind. His statement, 


“She loved me for the dangers I had past, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 


shows how far above the physical were 
their motives. 

Othello was proud. Hisconversation with 
Tago at the Sagittary brings out that fea- 
ture, as well as interesting facts relative to 
his history, Baffled in his attempts to in- 
cence the general against Roderigo, Iago 
came a little nearer and intimated that Bra- 
bantio might divorce him and put him under 
the power of the law. Then came the re- 
mark that exhibits the Moor’s conscious 
dignity and merit. 


“Let him do his spite: 
My service which I have done the signiory 
Shall out-tongue his complaints * * * 
* * * * J fetch my life and being 


From men of royal siege, and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud fortune 
As this that I have reached.”’ 


He was of the blood of kings, therefore he 
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considered that Desdemona, by her marriage, 
had not descended from the station of her 
birth. Further, he knew his inherent noble- 
ness entitled him to a wife no less gifted 
and pure than she, as a proof of which, he 
merely cited the fact that he loved her, and 
for her discontinued his roaming life and 
assumed the plain, unchanging duties of a 
home. Sincerity is the hightest kind of vir- 
tue, especially when accompanied by a power 
that can break up the fixed habits of half a 
life time and contract others directly op- 
posite. No virtue is passive. Sucha 
prodigious change in a man’s nature, and 
that thru his own efforts, furnishes ground 
for Iago’s statement, 
che Moor » 2.0% 3% 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature.’’ 


When Othello was arraigned before the 
Senate, accused with using drugs and en- 
chantments in winning the affection of 
Desdemona, he represented his own cause, 
and, whether designedly or not, made a very 
diplomatic speech, and one that demonstrates 
his susave ability. Before the hearing the 
influence of Brabantio on one side seemed to 
weigh about evenly against the immediate 
necessity of the Moor’s services on the other. 

His introduction is expressive of his deep 
attachment to the signiory and of their ex- 
alted character. Following, as if to attest 
his honesty and reliance upon their justice, 
he openly acknowledges that part of the 
charge relative to his marriage, and in do- 
ing so laments in poverty of language. Such 
could only have drawn his hearers nearer to 
him in feeling; as an avowal of deficiency 
from a great many, if it bears the stamp of 
earnestness, always adds to him,—it shows 


him able to see himself as he is. At the 
time a hostile fleet was menacing Cyprus, 


and as he dwelt upon his life as a soldier, the 
magistracy must have been impressed with 
their need of such genius and experience in 
the impending danger. In conclusion, ap- 
parently to cement their good will, he makes 
them his confidants and unfolds to them 
how he won the *‘gentle Desdemona.” 

As indicative of the effects of this speech, 
at its termination the Duke informed Bra- 
bantio that his presumptious charges had no 


bearing without positive proof, showing 
himself strongly inclined toward the Moor. 

Othello’s marriage intensified his life. 
The more remote from self-interest are one’s 
thots and desires, the more soul-lifting is his 
happiness. As his sympathies move out- 
ward and upward, as the horizon of his emo- 
tions recedes from the narrow circle of 
personal motives, self loses its conscious 
identity in the contemplation of the great 
harmonies that whirl about it. It is an ecstat- 
ic state and predicts its own short-livedness 
Joy is intense to the degree that the ‘‘I”’ is 
forgotten and the outer world brought into 
sympathetic consciousness, Othello was hap- 
py when he met Desdemona on the Cyprian 
coast. Before he had only lived for one and 
that himself; but the compass of his exist- 
ence expanded when she entered into his 
life. The danger of the immediate past and 
the anxiety for her welfare might have con- 
tributed to the peaceful rest he found in her 
presence, but more than that was the half- 
dazing realization that he no longer was 
alone in the world, the years of roving were 
ended. He felt that death, a thing com- 
monly most dreaded, if consummated under 
such inspiring emotions, would be a thing 
most desirable. The more deeply one loves 
the greater his capacity for loving. Strange 
paradox, the more completely centered in an 
individual are the affections, when free from 
sense, the greater the number that comes 
within the range of their beneficent influ- 
ence. Asa reflection from his own mind, an 
ameliorating light seems to have been cast 
upon all his associates,—it was ‘‘honest 
Iago,” ‘‘worthy Montano,”’ ‘good Michael,’’ 
and ‘‘my fair warrior.’’ Transcendent joy 
is nota normal state and foreshadows a 
change. ‘The Moor realized this and feared 
his soul had 


“Her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.’’ 


This genial temper, however, that made 
all unbiased minds love him, does not argue 
the absence of sterner qualities. Othello 
was not conventional. When the ‘three 
great ones of the city presented Iago’s suit 
for the lieutenancy, he remained firm to his 
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former choice, notwithstanding their wonted 
prestige. He was quick to resolve and reso- 
lute in action, as shown at the feud between 
Cassio and Montano. From the calm in- 
vestigation of facts his temper mounts to 
portentous threats and impassioned resolu- 
tion; and then, when Desdemona appears, 
subsides into tender epithets. Thus he was 
moved by those he loved. He was not a man 
whose staidness stood out unyielding to any 
influence, however strong; whose hard mas- 
siveness, like the rock, admits of no impres- 
sion, but either stand or breaks; but he was 
like his fellows, governed by the same mo- 
tives, swayed by the same passions. He that 
cannot bend cannot bend others and con- 
cessions are the ties of concord. In study- 
ing a human life we must take our stand on 
human ground, paint true those traits that 
reach heavenward, and condone, or cite as 
warning examples, those that sink below 
the level of the common. Wemust not as- 
cend and seek a vantage point far above the 
limits, and criticise adversely those qualities 
that do not reach us. A person cannot rise 
higher than his thots. Thots are influenced 
by surroundings and innate tendencies; 
therefore, the direct object of biography 
is not to find good or evil in a life but to see 
wherein it is true to nature and true to en- 
vironment. 


When Iago began to practice his cunning, 
it was subtility contending with open noble- 
ness, and it is no surprise to find Othello en- 
tangled in the artfully spun web, since all 
alike were the dupes of Iago’s craftiness! The 
Moor was optimistic by nature, and from 
that proceeds the inference that he never 
had been thrown in contact with hypocrisy 

nd flagrant deception. Had _ he ever 
been a conspirator himself, or the victim of 
intrigue, he would have discovered more 
quickly the machinations against his own 
person. He ‘knew but little of the society 
of the times. His alien birth alone was suf- 
ficient to ostraise him, except among those 
that mature years and good sense lifted 
above race prejudice. Irom them he could 
not have learned much of the moral status 
of the nation, and when Iago, with seeming 


reluctance, began to draw before his mind 
the pictures of Venetian sensuality, so 


secret, so false, it occurred to him that the 
virtue he had prized so highly might be only 
a semblance—flowers growing on the matted 
grass that conceals a dark and turbid stream 
beneath. 


“In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands; their 
best conscience 

Is not to have it undone, but keep it un- 
known.,”’ 


Such a statement from Iago, whom he 
thought honest, combined with his plausible 
inferences of her ‘‘foul proportions,’’ drawn 
from her having deceived her father to 
marry a ‘‘sooty’’ foreigner in preference toa 
Venetian; and this united with Desdemona’s 
unconcealed intimacy with Cassio, confirmed 
Othello of her guilt. 


When his repose was thus disturbed, the 
stay of his lifewas gone. ‘To return to the 
motives that formerly had impelled him to 
action was to live in constant agony; for the 
remembrance of the past, by contrast, would 
have augmented the dreariness of the pres- 
ent. When the condor, from its far height, 
has once swept the earth with its vision and 
felt the wild joy of unrestrained activity, it 
never after can be content with wading thru 
the gloomy, dank marshes of the Amazon; 
nor from the height of his happiness could 
Othello descend to the low level of uncom- 
plaining content. 


Before he met Desdemona, ambition had 
been gratified in the field. The victory of 
arms had lenta charm to life, and the res- 
pect of the whole people had tended to satis- 
fy the desire for honor. While he thot 
her true he would have braved the dangers of 
battles if only to have laid the trophies at 
her feet; contended with opposing difficulties 
to advance her position; or courted the lat- 
dation of the world that she might share his 
emoluments. But when it appeared to him 
that she was a “flame without heat, a flower 
without perfume,” it was fitting to remark 


“Farewell the tranquil mind!farewell content 
Iarewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue.” 


Any other fate would have been less hard 
to bear, 
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“Fad it pleased heaven 
To try me with affliction; had they rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare 
head, 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips, 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience: but alas! to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of Scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at; 
Yet could I bear that too, well, very well; 
But there where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life, 
The formation form the which my current 
runs 
Or else dried up—to be discarded thence!”’ 


Othello discerned merit in all, but tower- 
ing greatness in none. He was above 
rivalry. His conscious worth was too high 
to fear a competitor. It did not occasion any 
misziving for his wife to have company, to 
sing, or dance,—those qualities demonstrated 
her superior nature; nor from his ‘‘own weak 
merits” would he entertain a “doubt of her 
reyolt.”” Butit was the apparent deception 
that had been practiced upon him; to see 
what he had regarded as beauty transformed 
into ugliness, and that thre the advances of 
one he trusted, which enraged him. If jeal- 
ousy seeks revenge from a personal motive, 
then Othello was not jealons. It was to dis- 
pense justice to bland hypocrisy and flag- 
rant immorality that impelled him to the 
resolution to end them by death. 

That he did not make his wife acquainted 
with his apprehensions finds a reason in his 
past life. Never having had any one in 
whom to confide, and as a result becoming 
habituated to conceal his thots in his own 
breast, to continue to do so would have been 
his first impulse. Confidence is not a fungus 
growth. The man of affairs turns the key 
of his safe against his nearest friends, not 
that he questions their honesty, but caution 
prompts him thus todo. Only those of the 
most tested veracity are permitted to know 
the combination. Far more jealous than of 
his gold is the far-secing man, of the 
treasures of his mind. They it is that 
determine the wealth of his life,—they that 
give it value, lustre, power, and importance. 
They are the motive springs of action—desire, 


hope, aspiration, and resolution—which, if 
opened to the sneers of mere acquaintance- 
ship, or bared to the thrusts of unfeeling 
criticism, are often checkedin their beauti- 
ful growth or destroyed forever. But es- 
pecially is it hard to unburden one’s sorrows 
to another.—sorrows, perhaps, weighing 
upon a tender nature,—and still be uncertain 
whether they will awaken a kindly response 
or occasion only a smile of indifference. 
Therefore, confidence must grow, and itis 
nourished only by acts that attest fidelity. 
Tt may be long after trustfulness is inspired 
that one can bring himself to confide. A 
cautious, reticent nature must change, and 
mental tendencies undergo a transforination 
much more slowly than physicial habits. 
Othello and Desdemona, it maybe, had not 
been acquainted long enough for that change 
to have been affected, and the former, being 
a stranger ignorant of the social caprices of 
Venice, and haying in him a lurking element 
of barbarism, would have found more diffi- 
cult to ward off suspicion or defeat it with 
frankness. 

That Desdemona ignored the time-honored 
customs of her race in repelling the advances 
of Venetian suitors, disregarded the wishes 
of her father, tho she loved him; and de- 
scended to secret flight to marry Othello, 
proved her love for him. That she scorned 
the fortune that might have been hers; vol- 
untarily made herself the conscious object 
of a nation’s obloquy; gladly represented her 
cause and stated her desires and convictions 
before its highest tribunal,—and that all for 
him; would have moved his gratitude to its 
inmost depths and awakened the strongest 
affectional emotions. Hislove for her be- 
came the basic principle of his life. After 
her death and the consciousness of her in- 
nocence had awakened anew all its pent- 
up forces, ambition, which once led him to 
fields of battle and over storm-swept seas, 
was lost in the all-absorbing passion; cour- 
age, once 80 invincible, weakened tefore it; 
and the strength that sustained him thru 
many perils relaxed his strong muscles. 
There was no longer a motive for living, and 
so he says, 


“Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail,” 
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He did not attempt to palliate his crime 
neither would he have it extenuated by 
others. He saw its awfulness and invited 
the furies of Hades to avenge it. He was 
led to it by planned deception and thot the 


act justified. He was moved by friendship, 
but moved too far; he trusted, but did not 
reserve his judgment; loved ‘‘not wisely but 
too well’’—loved without knowing why; and 
finally died by his own hand rather than live 
with the perennial recollection of his fatal 
error. 


Mazrcoum LitrLR. 
kw & 
The Teacher’s Influence. 

The mest vital element in the proper train~ 
ing of the child lics in the influence that ac- 
companies the teacher,—-not so much upon 
the instruction as upon the feeling that in- 
Spires it. ‘“The mind is nota jug to be filled 
but 2 hearth to be warmed,’’ and that warmth 
must emanate from theteacher. Inher must 
originate the interest that arouses to effort 
and results in growth, which interest can 
come only froma conviction that her position 
is a grave one, and that upon her depends, 
perhaps, the future happiness of those com- 
ing under tuition. She (or he) can not hope 
for the greatest possible success when labor- 
ing solely under the void stimulus of secur- 
ing a pecuniary bem2ft, of the fear 
of losing a half-earned reputation. In each 
individual mind must be discerned some- 
thing far above that over which btyers and 
sellers jangle, and far too sacred to be used 
asameans of self-agrandizement. If the 
consciousness is awakened that each day's 
work goes to formulate a great life-plan that 
future years will mature; that every thot or 
impulse of the pupil, beit good or bad, forins 
a heading that sometime will be suggestive 
of an act; that any one who enconraves toa 
criminal offence, or fails to prevent its com- 
mission when opportunity is given, is moral- 
ly responsible for it;—if this is realized, the 


teacher will be earnest, and her earnestness 
will beget sincerity in the minds of the chii- 
dren. She will see that in order for them to 
become worthy members of society, she must 
be their ideal of mental purity, personal 
cleanliness, and noble effort. Ghe stands as 
the pattern of the impulsive intellects that 
cluster around her; and that teacher is most 
thoro that is most exemplary in every phasc 
of human nature. 
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» PEDAGOGICAL 3 

Seecececencceecceeccee? 
School Discipiine. 

The question of discipline is one which 
every teacher must meet and answer for him- 
self. He may get ideas and suggestions 
from others, through observation, reading, 
and conversation, but, after all, unless these 
are made part of himself by actual thought 
and experience; unless they are fused, so to 
speak, and become part of his own life and 
character, they will be of little use to him. 
It is not so much whata person knows that 
will make him a teacher, as what he feels, 
what he is, and what he does. ‘There is no 
one rule or method that can be successfully 
used by all teachers, or in all cases by the 
same teacher. The teacher himself, the pu- 
pil, and the conditions under which both are 
laboring must be taken into account. Ac- 
cordingly what may be said here can only be 
relative in its application. 

Discipline is a principle of training which 
necessarily underlies all efficient school-work. 
The idea that a person can be at the same 
time a good teacheranda poor disciplinarian, 
or a good disciplinarian anda poor teacher, 
is fallacious. It is founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the real nature and functions of both 
instructing and discipline, which are the two 
great ciements of school-life that cannot be 
separated without disastrous results. As 
well might one try to make mortar of mere 
sand as to try to educate with instruction a- 
lone. Instruction may, and should, furnish 
the facts which, if properly applied, will de- 
velop the child, but it still remains for dis- 
cipline, positive training in thought and ac- 
tion, to give them shape and utility. 

It is evident, then, that disipline is not 
what is commonly called order. It is more. 
It is order plus a wise and systemmatic di- 
rection of the pupil’s energies along those 
lines of conduct, thought, observation, and 
experiment that will formin him lasting and 
useful habits; that will give him freedom 


and selfcontrol; or, in other words, that will 
make him know, feel, and act for himself as 


a rational and moral being. 


We may say, accordingly that the aim of 
discipline is two-fold. First it is to secure 
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that state or order and harmony in the school- 
room which will enable each pupil to make 
the most of his time and opportunities. But let 
us ask ourselves what is that state of order? 
Is it the passive, do-nothing, pin-dropping 
condition for which so many of our old teach- 
ers strove and fretted away their lives; or is 
it the relative quiet and harmony that one 
would naturally expect in a room where thir- 
ty or forty healthful, active pupils are busily 
at work? Evidently the latter. The former 
is unnatural, undesirable, and in most in- 
stances positively detrimental to the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral development of 
the child. It would, however, be wrong to 
say that order is unnecessary, for it is of the 
highest importance if we remember that it is 
a means toanend and not an end in itself. 
Secondly the aim of discipline is the forma- 
tion of those habits of conduct, industry, de- 
sire, appreciation, and self control that go to 
make a noble and useful character, trained 
and tempered for the practical duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. 

If the teacher will remember this, he wlll 
be less prone to look upon his work as an irk- 
some, mechanical process. There willbe a 
purpose in each day’s exercises and he will 
strive more and more to adapt his instruc- 
tions and requirements to the understanding 
and needs of his pupils; who will gradually 
come to see that to study is to exercise the 
mind; to devevop in power and application; 
to grow in interest, cheerfulness, desire, and 
appreciation; and to learn to love that which 
is good, beautiful, and true in one’s own life, 
in his fellow men, and in the world about 
him. Thus new fields of thought and indus- 
try will be opened up to the child, to which 
his expanding energies will gradually be 
turned and in which his faculties and powers 
will be exercised and trained as they unfold 
and develop. 


On entering upon his labors every teacher 
comes in contact with a great stream of hu- 
man activity, flowing onin the lives of his 
pupils. This stream may be placid and pure, 
or it may be reckless and turbid. It may be 
flowing in useful and desirable channels, or 


pouring itself forth into the ‘sands of time”’ 
withont aim or intent. However this may 


be, it is the God-given energy with which 


the teacher must work and with the aid of 
which he will build for himself living monu- 
ments of blessings or condemnation: biess- 
ing if he be earnest and wise, condemnation 
if he neglect or mistake his duty. 

The energy and playfulness of youth is 
not to be guided, controlled, and encouraged. 
The requirements of to-day do not call fora 
stinted, over-confiding generation that is 
hedged about by the external limitations of 
cant, dogina, and tradition; but for one that 
is free to think and act for itself according 
to the principles of right and conscience; one 
that is willing and anxious to live and labor 
for the advancement ofall the interests of 
civilization. Consequently, our school dis- 
cipline should tend in that direction. The 
child should be given freedom in the exercise 
of his faculties and powers that they may be 
drawn out and developed along the lines of 
his interests and aptitudes, so far as is con- 
sistent with the conditions and requirements 
of the school. 

In conclusion we may say that the object 
of education in general, as well as of disci- 
pline, is to keep the child’s ability to feel, 
think and do rightly, on a par with his capa- 
city. An approach to this is of course possi- 
ble only where his efforts are properly mo- 
tived and voluntary. It necessarily follows 
that the successful teacher must have the 
good will and confidence of his pupils. But 
how can he obtain it? There is only one way 
and that is to be worthy of it. Be what you 
desire to have your pupils become, know and 
feel the truth and value of whatever you at- 
tempt to teach and you need not fear. Your 
pupils will know and feel the same. 

ABO, 
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Affection in the School, 


I have been asked for practical suggestions 
on successful work in controlling those in- 
corrigibles so trying to the new teacher; to 
show how difficulties may be over come thru 
love rather than thru force. 

Now that school room life is over and a 
new field opened before me, I forget that 
there ever were difficulties, but all seems one 
grand sweet dream of girlhood days. 

Iknow there are difficulties, however, to 
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the inexperienced teacher, which no amount 
of psychological study seems to overcome. 

Too often the real secret of all our trouble 
is lack of sympathy for the children. I take 
itthat sympathy isthe first requisite for 
successful teaehing; for this gives both in- 
sight and skill, neither of which can be ob- 
tained in a high degree withent it. 

My heart aches when I think of the many 
children who come from homes where love 
and affection seem unheard of, and I long to 
take the poor starved darlings into my arms, 
with a prayer to heaven for those teachers 
whose duty it is to guide them. Do not think 
there are not such children in your class, for 
there are some, more perhaps, than you dream 
of. How often it is that their condition is 
not bettered when they enter the school-room. 
Many times have I had half-grown pupils 
come to meand say: “Oh, Misa 5 , how 
we wish we could love our teacheras these 
little ones love you, but he seems so cold and 
distant (yet kind and patient) that we dare 
not even draw near him, except out of necessi- 
ty!’ Will sucha teacher be successful? Yes, 
I know he cau be, for this one’s mastery of 
his unpleasant condition provedit. But how 
to begin! It seemsso hard when one is not 
naturally endowed with love for children. 

First, gst down to the capacity of your 
cehilrdren, and quit treating them from the 
adult point of view. Be one with them, 
joinin their games and plays, not witha 
strained effort—which they will surely see— 
but with your whole heart and soul, till you 
actually enjoy itas they do. If you do not 
sing, learn to, and sing often during the day, 
for nothing so calms the restless spirits of 
shildren and inspires them to greater dili- 
gence than music. Go often with them for 
walks both in crowds or with those who are 
troublesome or backward, in this way gain 
their confidence. 

Then gointo their homes and tty to awak- 
enthe loveand appreciation which are too 
often entirely dormant. Never mind if you 
do soil your clothes on a dirty chair, or from 
baby’s sticky fingers. Take him upon your 


knee, gather the ethers around you, and teil 
a pretty story or aing some soft sweet fingers 
play, over and over again, tillthe motherand 
all catch the spirit, and love begins to grow 
as flowers in sunshine, Do this ict once, 
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but many times during yotr winter’s work. 
I know it is hard, but if preserved in it will 
accomplish wonders. Ihave yet to see the 
most stubborn,’ incorrigible boy in a com- 
munity that cannot be governed and made 
to love his work thru it; while on the other 
hand, I have seen some of the best and most 
studious young people lose not only respect 
for their teacher, but for themselves, simply 
thru the spirit of coldmegs and reserve he 
manifested toward them. 

In closing let me give youthe grand key, 
when all other efforts failin the accomplish- 
ment of this great and, as given to me by 
our dear Dr. Maeser. J will quote his words, 
“It isasimple thing, only go before your 
Father in heaven in the humility of your soul 
and say; ‘Father, give me the hearts of my 
children, that is all I ask.’”’’ 

And that with our firniness of self-control, 
is all we need to bring love and sunshine in- 
to the school-reom, the rest will take care of 
itself. 

Mrs. W. S. LAMOREAUX. 
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To The Teacher. 
Can the plastic mind of childhood 
Yield and bend to harsh commands 
And retain unshaken ever 
That repose which God intends 
Shall give ballast, stay, and beauty 
To the offspring of His love? 
No. Kindness only can be potent; 
"Tis an agency above 
Anger’s flushed and hurried promptings, 
"Tis the minist’ring of love. 
Gentle, then, as gather ’round you 
‘Tender innocence and frail, 
Trembling in the breath of passion, 
Withering in its fiercer gale. 
Anon. 
kkk 


Bert Whittaker, the energetic music direct- 
or at the Beaver branch, walked into college 
hall last Monday. His unexpected appearance 
was a pleasant surprise to all, But whata 
shock to the girls when he _ intro- 
duced the handsome lady by his 
side as Mrs. Whittaker! Bert’s face 
was wreathed insmiles. The charming lady 
who has taken captive this popular 1902 gent- 
leman was formerly Miss Clara Fathering» 
ham. THE WHITK AND BLuE extends con 
gratulations, 
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a EDITORIAL. y 
Does it Pay. 


Laying aside the ethicaland moral phases, 
does it pay to be polite? 

During the financial panic of 793 when 
banking institutions all over the land were 
on the edge of destruction, and needed only 
the crack of a whip to start the avalanche, 
a deposit was a boon doubly welcome; an 
oasis in the panic deseret. The following 
is related concerning a banker whose suc- 
cess as a bank president has been almost 
phenomenal: 

One afternoon after the bank had 
been closed a weary-looking traveler, 
with dis grip in hand, and dressed after a 
most ordinary fashion came to the bank 
door and tried for entrance. At first, it was 
thought he might be some scared depositor 
who had come to draw outhis balance. The 
cashier did not heed his knocks and the old 
tian was about to leave when the president 
discovered him. He went to the door, polite- 
ly invited the stranger in and tendered his 
services, 

The old nan while adjusting his grip on 
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the counter, said he had a little business he 
would like to transact with some bank that 
afternoon, and explained that it was in- 
possible for him to reach the city any earlier 
in the day. 

He proved to be a prosperous sheep man 
from one of the southern counties and de- 
pcsited $17,000. The money remained in the 
bank several months and the man thereafter 
kept a handsome balance to his credit and 
has used his influence in the bank’s favor. 

This experienced banker attributes his 
successin a large degree to the simple fact 
that he has always sought to be courteous to 
all comers. 

It pays to be polite. 
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We are pleased to announce that a class in 
Parenthood has been organized under the 
direction of Prof. Brimhail. The work in 
this cause will consist of readings, essays, 
and discussions on the requisites of pro- 
per parenthood; heredity and the home; 
environment; management of infants, chilé- 
ren, and youths; formation of habits; deve!- 
opmentand modification of likes and dis- 
likes in offspring. This is, we believe, the 
first-class of its kind in the world. 

HY H 


“We've come to work and we mean to 
stay.’ Let us not lose a week in getting 
started to study. We know it is an easy 
matier to get in groups around the halls 
andin the class-rooms and spend a day or 
two in getting ready, There is no occasion 
for such delay and it should be avoided. 
Get to work at once and make the first week 
as valuable as the last one. If we are evena 
day late in commencing our study, that must 
be made up lateron. We should remeniber 
how much we are prone to complain at long 
lessons as we near the close of the semester, 
One way to ayoid those long lessons is to 
commence work the day we enter school, 
“Get at it, and stick to it.’’ 
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In choosing our courses we should care- 
fully consider our needs and elect those 
studies that will best supply those needs. 
Often we choosea study simply because we 
like it or because we like the professor who 
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tives the courses. ‘These things should not 
control us tn the choosing of onr work. It 

hows weakness in a student to be gov- 
erned by such things. If you are just begin- 
ning your studie in school you will do well 
to follow the courses as laid down in the cir- 
cular, at least for two or three years. Mem» 
bers of all of the higher classes have gotten 
into needless difficulties by departing from 
the prescribed line of work. 

Another point we wish to mention in this 
Sonnection. The teacher that we like best 
is not always theone that benehts us most. 
Often the thiugea we object to ina professor 
are the very qualities that do most towards 
moulding our character. 

Mm MM 
Pedagogical Notes. 


All the classes in Pedagogica began their 
regulaf work the first day of school. 


The largest class cf practice teachers, in 


the history of the Academy is taking train- 
ing this semester. The teacher expects 
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much commendable work from this corps 
of young pedagogues. Ghe is mot unlike 
other teachers in this respect. 


The classes in Pedagogics and Theory of 
teaching are very well attended by the 
students. The numbet enrolled is excep- 
tionally large, and shows that the teaching 
profession is fast becoming recognized asa 
science of no little importance in the west. 


Prot. J. lL. Brown of the Academy and 
Superintendent of Utah County public 
schools, informs us that nearly all the public 
schools of the county are in fine running 
order, except in a few cases where they have 
been closed on account of smallpox, 


it 1s expected that the Brigham Young 
Academy at Provo will soon be recognized 
as the leading school in the state for Normal 
training and pedagogical instruction in 
general. 


The expedition of students and teachers to 
South America will undoubtedly futnish 
many new and yaluable specimens in Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, etc., which will greatly en- 
rich the Academy museum. ‘The first com- 
pany will start about the middle of April. 
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Value of Debates. 


Debating societies are occasionally dis- 
countenced, on the ground that the partisan- 
ship engendered too often becomes so intense 
as largely to eclipse respect for truth. Now, 
respect for truth is of such transcendent 
importance that everything dear to man, 
even life itself should, if necessary, be made 
to go down before it. While I deliberately 
take such a stand, I am not quite ready 
utterly to condemn debating. 

First, because there seems to be no good 
reason why this method of education should 
be singled out for proscription. Every form 
of communication between man and man is 
liable to engender feelings that tend to ob- 
scure truth, Business transactions are rife 
with such temptations. Love and courtship 
are not free from them. Married life is often a 
tissue of shams and  make-believes. 
Prayers are sometimes eloquent with rhe- 
torical falsehood. Respect for truth may be, 
and is, assailed on every hand. As Burns 
says: 


*<Some books are lies frae end to end; 

And some great lies hae ne’r been penned; 
E’n ministers they hae been kenned, 

W’i holy rapture, 

At times a rousing whid to vend, 


written! 
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tenance of truth. 


An ’nail’t wi’ Scripture.”’ 

Men do not hesitate to trade, love, marry, 
preach and pray, because these activities are 
occasionally associated with loss of respect 
for truth. And, since the temptation to 
make and to love and defend a lie is incident 
to almost every necessary condition in life, 
why become especially frightened at sucha 
tendency inone of these conditions? Shall 
we refuse tosow wheat for fear of smut? 

Secondly, because the mind-power gained 
through debating, or similar mental en- 
counters, is essential to successful main- 
How shall our Elders 
break down and dislodge the fortresses of 
error if not by grappling hand to hand with 
its defenders? ‘The latter are skilled in all 
the arts of sophistry and trickery of debate. 
How shall men who have scorned to learn 
how to thrust and parry, hold their own with 
such antagonists? One of the most piti- 
ble spectacles in the missionary field is to 
see a young preacher filled with the convic- 
tion that a certain attitude is right, and yet 
feel overcome with the consciousness that 
he is helpless to maintain it. 

It only shifts the question to say that it is 
the Ejlder’s duty to preach the Gospeland to 
avoidsuch encounters. He cannot ayoid them. 


He may indeed escape formal debates, and 
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perhaps will do well to do so; but en- 
counters with error intrenched behind preju- 
dice, he cannot escape save by silence. For, 
what is a successfulsermon but truth arrayed 
at every point against error? ‘That error is 
mot always up in arms, i. e., that the Elder 
does not always have an active opponent, is 
mo reason why truth should not be on guard 
against every species of attack. Whoever 
advocates or maintains any principle or doc- 
trine talks to an opponent either real or as- 
sumed, if he talks to any purpose at all. 
Thirdly, not to have the training gained 
from attrition with opposing minds often 
leaves a man so warped and partisan, not to 
Say egotistical, that he cannot comprehend 
the truth. Ifaman be possessed of correct 
principles, debating will marshal them into 
definite order, clear them of doubtful con- 
ditions, and fix them in his mind. If his 
principles be incorrect, the chances are fav- 
orable, provided he is an honest man, that 
the errors will be weeded out. Under any 
circumstances, the conceit will be knocked 
out of him and this is always a big point 
gained. Now, to urge that an Elder 
can be equipped for the aggressive and 
defensive warfare of truth without train- 
ing, that is, to say, by being educated 
as it were, in a calm, is in my opinion to ad- 
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vocate an absurdity. As well attempt to 
produce a champion to meet a Corbett ora 
Suilivan by feeding a man liberally on 
beefstake and oat-meal. 

One other remark may be ventured in this 
connection. ‘The dangers from debating re- 
sult, not so much from the mental opposition 
encountered, as from unwise choice of sub- 
jects. When questions of faith are selected 
or principles of religion depending mainly up- 
on spiritual intuitions, a fruitless wrangle, 
leading perhaps to permanent bias, will 
often result. ‘his will be truealso of purely 
intellectual questions the relationships of 
which are beyond the grasp of the contest- 
ants. It is like wrestling in water over your 
head; the danger is not so much from over- 
throwing or from being overthrewn, as 
from drowning. 

In choosing an appropriate subject the 
first inquiry should be, ‘‘Are the facts 
such as are likely to yield to exposition and 
argumentation?’ and the second should be, 
“Are the contestants reasonably familiar 
with the bearings of the question?’”?’ These 
things satisfactorily settled, let them go 
ahead and take their exercise. It will not 
only be good mental discipline, but will 
prove a valuable lession in self-control. 

The conclusion seems irresistible, there- 
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fore, that debating is to be treated like alk 
other methods of education: its us@ should, 
under favorable circumstances, be encour 
aged, and its abuse strongly guarded against. 
There may be instances where it should be 
entirely prohibited; though we may safely 
venture the remark that where minds need 
much extreme protection, it is doubtful 
whether there is any mental integrity either 
to save of to spoill=lvom “Preaching an@ 
Public Speaking’’ by Prof. Nelson: 
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Music Department. 


There dre one hundred students in thé be 
ginning course in mttsic. 


Miss Silence Dales wifl play before the 
Orpheus Music club of Salt Lake City, Janu- 
ary 18th. Miss Belle Monalian of the 
Acaderiy will be the accompanist. Miss 
Dales’ first appedrarice in Utah was in the 
Brighani Yourtg Academy. 


Oscar Kirkham is with us again and will 
continue his work in music. 


The music library is increased by a com- 
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books. 
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Listening to the chorus during devo- 
tional exercises, will tell better than words 
of theadyancement being made in that de- 
partment, 


xk 
Subjects for Graduation Theses. 


1.—The Influence of Saracenic Civilization. 

2.-The Development of Personal and Con- 
stitutional Liberty in England since the 
Reign of Henry I. 
3.-The Disciplinary Value of Science 
Studies. 

4.The Influence of Fiction in Kdtecation. 

5.-How Best to Prepare for Preaching 
the Gospel. 

6.—Debating Societies. 
éncoutaged? 

7.—Should Pedagogy or Normal Mducatiom 
Sesk to Follow or to Form Public Opirion- 

8.—What will be the Outcome of Efiminat- 
ing Religions Culture from the Public 
Schools? 

9.—-What will be the Frend of Eduacatiom 
during the riext Decade? 

10. Wherein are our Present Systems of 
Educution most Defective? 

1l—How Far Hes Education Became & 
Scientific Process? 


Shonld they be 
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Send your Work to the --meameggets & 


~—“TOHESTIG. STEAM LAUHDRY 
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It’s th only trp-to-date iS 
Laundry in Tow. ¢ 


doled Se. Buckley, 
Q Al Droprietora 
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RLEERT MANWARING 
Tet Barber. 


For am easy Shave and PROVO, 
Attistic Hair Cut calt PR ot hd 
Onhim. wf vw gt we UTAH 
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Bardware and 
Gutlery Store. 
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The Original Jack Horner. 


Jack Horner of the Christmas pie is said to 
Saave really existed though whether he de- 
seryed the title of ‘‘good boy” is exceedingly 
doubtfull. He was, however, a fortunate 
rogue. The story, which you may believe if 
you like, isas follows: When Henry VIII. 
suppressed the monasteries and drove the 
monks from their homes, the title deeds of 
the Abbey of Mells were demanded by the 
commissioners. The Abbot of Glastonbury 
determined that he would send them to Lon- 
don, and, as the documents were very valu- 
able, and the road infested with theives, it 
was difficult to get them to the metropolis 
safely, To accomplish this end ke devised a 
very ingenious plan. He ordered a sayoury 
pie to be made, and inside he put the docu- 
ments—the finest filling a pie ever had—and 
intrusted this dainty toa lad named Horner 
to carry up to London to deliver safely into 
the hands for whom it was intended. But 
the journey was long, and the day cold, and 
the boy was hungry, and the pie was tempt- 
ing, and the chance of detection was small. 
So the boy broke off a piece of the pie, and 
beheld a parchment within. He pulled it 
forth innocently enough, wondering how it 
could have found its way there tied up in 


DOR ru 3 sas - 


PROVO COAL CO., 


DEALERS IN 


pastry, and arrivedintown. ‘The parcel was 
delivered, but the title deeds of Mells Abbey 
were missing. The fact was that Jack had 
them in his pocket. These were the juciest 
plums in the pie. Great was the rage of the 
commissioners, and heavy the vengeance 
they dealt out to the monks. But Master 
Jack Horner kept his secret, and when peace- 
able times were restored he claimed the es- 
tates and received them.—Auckland Weekly. 
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Theology Notes. 


Some of the students in the Book of Mor 
mon class are doubly interested in their work, 
since they expect to be members of the Ex- 
ploring Hxpedition. The class is at present 
making maps and locating, as faras possible, 
the places mentioned in their text. 

The sub-freshman class is considering the 
Sermon onthe Mount. Bro. Theo Sanderson 
reports a large increase in attendance this se- 
mester. 

Theology six, is taking up the lives and 
works of the two great reformers, Reuchlin 
and Hrasmus, 

Theology I, Section 2 expects soon to begin 
a careful study of the lifeand writings of 


Saint Paul. 


JJ PETERS, 
Agent 
kee 
TELEPHONE 3!1, 5 RINGS 


Made to Students on all kinds of 


Special PIICES FURNITURE 


APES TH IELAVG A ENE FIER STE OME TOTO NLN SSL BEAL ES OLN 


DRS. CHRISTENSEN & STEWRRT. 


Make a specialty of saving the teeth with Porcelain 
Crowns, Gold Crowns and Bridge work, Gold and 
Amalgam Fillings, Plate wotk of all kinds. The 
neatest and the Best on the marxet. We are inaking 
a special reduction in Rubber Plate work for sixty 
days for from $6 to $8 per set. Gold palate roof 
tubber attachment Plates, 20 karat Gold, $15 per 
set. Extracting teeth, 25c. Extracting with gas 
positively without pain, 50c. Our office is located 
ever Farrer Bros, Store, opposite the P, O, 


OFFICE HOURS; FromoOto!2 A.M. andfrom 
{toS P.M. 


At the GATES FURNITURE STORE. 


REEDSMOOT. W.K SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafiord 


Wholesale and Retail 


Utah Coal 


Office: Yard: 


Provo Com- and NZ J St., 1 Bik N, 
Savings Bnk. i U. P. Depot. 


Telephone !7. Telephone (7 


Provo, Utah 


iGo PRE WHITH AND BLUE, 


The Graduating Boys. 


Ewerything is going on in that hum-drurs 
way which all pen-pushers detest. The 
Commercials haven’t enough ‘*get-up’’ about 
them to Have evena “‘serap.”’ In the high 
school the eagle-eyed hall disciplinarian 
‘‘nips in the bud’’ every noble attempt of 
the patriotic students to furnish subject mat-~ 
ter foralocal. Such being the case we shalt 
“fill in’? with the 1900 class. When we 
think of it, too, the graduating class of the 
Brigham Young Academy should be given 
ati airing in the paper before they leave us. 
Of course it will not be done maliciously. 
On the contrary we should much prefer to 
write something complimentary. Unfortu- 
nately, this is impossible- Weareon sucha 
High moral platform that our conscience de- 
cides it would bea criminal act. “I can die, 
but to tella lie—never!’’ This, and every 
other moral sentiment ever heard condems 
the thought. On second consideration 
we will forbear mentioning the ladies. 


R. Leo Bird is the heavy-weight of the 
class. ‘The gentleman is dark-complexioned 
and has a scholarly stoopto his shoulders. A 
stranger would judge him forty-seven, 
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whereas he is only twenty-nine. Léo realizes 


that this is the last year of childhood, and 
therefore he is hastening a matrimonial al- 
Isance. He speaks the Maori language flu- 
ently and rejoices in the title of class presi- 
dent. 

You can’t mistake C. EK. Berry, because he 
is the only member that can boast of a rat 
colored moustache. To say that it is his 
weakness is putting it mildiy. Gene is firm 
adamant, the gibraltarof the class. Some 
in their enthusiasm liken him toan ass for 
stubbornness. 

Thomas Darling Rees stands for the 
sampson of the century. Tom has never 
been right since a young lady of the Millard 
county contingent came to school. ’f. D. 
promises to be the first bald-headed man to 
graduate. This fact undermines the theory 
that a bald head and brains go together. It 
is said that the coming man will be bald- 
headed... Itistruein T. D.’s case. 


The last and least in years and size is 
Warren Shepherd. Judging from the moth- 
erly care he receives from the ancient maiden 
ladies of 1900, he is commencing his teens. 
However, he acts on the principle that nice 
things are done fip in small packages. 
Warren will be a man yet if he lives long 
enough. 


Mo M. WARNER 


WAAR. 
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C.K. Rowland, A. 90. 5moot 
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Mines, Real Estate, Loans, Fire Insurance. 
Agents N. Y, Life lnsuiance Co 


Quickly secured. OUR FEE DUB WHEN PATENT 
heli mere eee model, sketch or photo. with 
g Cescription for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK FREF, Contains references and full 
@ information. WRITE FOR COPY CF OUR SPECIAL 
m OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by 
fv patent attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 
READ IT before applying for patent. Address: 


7H. B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWVERS, 
Le Droit Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Some Big Checks. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND HOLDS THE RECORD 
UNCLE SAM’S ONE FOR A CENT, 


When Uncle Sam handed over to Spain 
recently four orders, or checks, on New 
York’s sub-treasury for $20,000,000, most 
people’s eyes bulged out at so inuch cash be- 
ing represented by such small bits of paper. 
The man who cashed them, however, never 
s0 muchas winked his eyeas he beheld them. 
He is used to such transactions, as it ia a 
common thing for Uncle Sam to maks drafts 
away up in thg millions. 

William Scherer of the clearning house, 
through which institution all checks are 
obliged to pass, says New York business men 
write more and bigger checks than the people 
of any other city inthe country. The morn- 
ing Icalled on him about 200,000 checks, 
representing $243,000,000,had passed through. 
That was simply an ordinary morning’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Scherer in his many years’ ex- 


perience in the financial world has signed his 
name to a few big checks himself, some of 
them representing neatly $20,000,000. 

The big insurance companies get a good 
many large checks, some of them running 
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from $100,000 to $500,000. Big checks float 
around in greater number among the mem- 
bers of the Stock Hxchange than in almost 
any other place. Abig block of railroad 
stock was sold juata few days ago and a 
check for $3,500,500 given in payment. 

So far as known the largest checks ever 
drawn by a woman were two signed by Miss 
Helen Gould. One of these was for $100,000 
and was given to the government during the 
war with Spain. Last week she purchased 
Lyndhurst, a county seat near Tarrytown, 
and, itis reported, gavéa check for $344,000 
in payment. 

One of the smallest checks ever issued was 
for one cent. Uncle Sam gave this order to 
Grover Cleveland in payment of salary, there 
being a discrepancy in the accounts to that 
amount. Mr. Cleveland did not need the 
money, sohe framed the check asa curiosity. 

The bank of England holds the record for 
big checks. This institution issued one for 
$55,000,000 and another for $622,500,000. 
These valuable pieces of paper were drawn 
in connection with the last Chinese loan.— 
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ym % 


The century students welcome May Alex- 
ander to their ranks. 
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BLANK LEGAL 
BOOKS, BLANKS 


Our machinery and type are 


The w& wt 


Skelton Publishing 
Company 


new. Our prices low, and our 
work unexcelled, Correspond- 
ence solicited, 
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Lecals 


The boys who are taking Manual Training 
are doing some very creditable work. <A 
number of substantial tablesare being con~ 
structed for use in the Commercial College. 


It is pleasing to see so many old students 
back, who were not with us last semester. 
The class of 1904 is especially blessed in this 
regard. Among the new comers. are 
several of its old members who have 
done creditable work in the class heretofore. 


Prof. Higgs hasa large classin wood work 
two, this semester. "Phis is the most advanc- 
ed course offeredinthe Manual Training de- 
partment, and it is expected that when stu- 
dents complete this course they will come out 
finished house carpenters. 


There are over thirty six members in the 
Botany class this semester. This isa step 
in the right direction for students who antic- 
ipate becoming teachers. It is to be hoped 
that in the near future a knowledge of Botany 
as wellas of other nature studies will be re- 
quired of the public school teacher. 


The girls who are taking Physical Culture 
complain of having been annoyed very mttch 


sacl NTTERDA SHINTS. COLLECE sax 


Templeton and Social Hal, 


Salt Lake City. 
NOW yg FERS: : 

i? A PREPARATORY COURSE of one 
year, for those over the district school ages 
who have not completed the cighth grade. | 

2. A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE of three 
years io prepare students preparing to en- 
ter college. i 

3. A BUSINESS COURSE of three years,| 
a preparation for business and commercial} 

ife. 

4, A NORMAL COURSE of four years, 
to pregets teachers for this profession. 

§ A COLLEGE COURSE of four years,| 
in Philosophy, Literature, Political Science,' 
and Law. 

6. A MISSIONARY COURSE of one 


vear, tofit missionaries for their work athome where = 


Hammond.—=aS 


and abroad. 
Actual Business Training In 
Phonography, Typewriting, Telegraphy, 
Look-keeping, Commercial Law, Politicalh 


Ncience, Sociology, Hconomics, Spelling andj 


Defining, Punctuation, Mte. 

Also Regular Courses In 
Theology, Scierice, Art, Mathematics, Lang- 
tages, Philosophy, Civics, Normal Training, 
History, Music, Etc. ' 
Many Clas‘ es begin on ray Rt 


| PAUL, ‘President 


lUfnexcelled! : : 


ral 


by young men, who by mistake have come 
into their dressing-room when they were pre- 
paring for a game of Captain ball. We 
would caution the young men to think before 
they open doors. 


The class of 1904 has a beantiful new ban- 
ner of which they may well be proud. 


Everybody has smalpox—on the brain. 


Oh, what a chattering the first day of 
school! 


Santa Claus,from aii appearances, found the 
students to be good little boys and girls. 
The self-conscious boys peak out of the cor- 
ner of their eyes at gorgeous new ties, while 
the girls walk about with that assurance 
which only a new hat car give. 


A prominent short-haired Commercial was 
caught of late by a Normal in the act of put-: 
ting a revenue stampon a post-office order. 


Prof. B.S. Hinckley was seen the other 


day making for the Commercial college with 
a determined expression on his face and a 
muzzlein his hand. ‘The reporter (only) 
wondered why he hadn’t thought of it before. 


SO 
SunGrucu en’ 


Typewriters. 


: Rarely Kqualled 


Work alwaya in sight, Perfect alignment, 
Interchangeable 
ent Latigtages, t¢ t FF € } 3 


ype. Fournteen differ- 
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Xyikely it will ornament A. H. John’s physi- 
ognomy first. , 


No father was ever more happy over the 
return of his prodigal son, than is 1902 over 
the return to schoel of O. A. Kirkham, ex+ 
president. Oscat with dis rich baratone 
woice—to putitin the language of pagaa 
JRome--makes the gods jealous. 


Mr. Harvy Ross of the Commercial College 
deft for a°mission on the 4th of January 1900 
Harvy will be missed by all his friends here 
at school. 


There sre many new commercials this se 
anester. 


Stenography and typewriting seem to have 
been the tage during the last year. 


Mr. Cari Marcusen a graduate of the Cok 
lege is again in sehoel. 


Mr. Ray Maycock, a student of the Coilege 
dast year, left January 7, 1900, on a mission 
to Chicago, 

We are sorry to note by the last WHITE 


AnD BLUE, that the 1902’s can not graduate 
till the 21st century; we were in hopes they 


KANSAS CITY 


AND 


a A cuicaco 
For Passengers or Freight 


L. L. DOWNING, Com. Agt., 8. L. City. 


would make a matk4n the world before that 
tine. 


The Editer and two associates weré asked 
down to a most tempting lunch given by the © 
Domestic Economy girls. The white capped 
brigade certainly need praise in the progress 
they have made. Iast semester fifteen girls 
took the course. It is hoped that many more 
will elect it this half year. 


Dr. Jotdan’s lectures weré listened to by 
many of the teachefs antl not a few of the 
students, 


We have been asked a number of times to 
make out a list of the late popular books. We 
beg leave to submit the following. ‘The 
Tadfly,” “When Knighthood was in Flower,”’ 
“Janice Merideth,’’ ‘‘Via Crucis,’’? ‘‘When 
ali the Woods are Green,”’ ““Riehard Carvel.” 


Yes, Berry, we know the Prof. said that 
the boys inthe Kast allowed their deares} 
jady ffients to weat their class pins, still we 
wotld sugrest that next time you choose one 
who will not loose it on the street, as Miss 
A—¢ did 


A great many of the teachers and students 


Até Headquarters for Hverything in 
the SPORTING @CGODS LINKu«...... 
Skates, Boot-balls, Boxing Gloves, 
Base-balls and Bats, Basket-balls 


In fact. all the apparatus needed in the Sport- 
ing World, 115 S. Main St. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH .mmenmminantitin,, 


The above tool will save you money, buy 
one at 


The Skelton Pub. Co., Provo. 
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attended the Teacher’s Convention held in 
Salt Lake City, during wacation. Dr. Jor- 
don is certainly a fine lecturer, 
We failed to annotince in the last issue 
that. Miss Young would give a paper on 
School Room Decoration at the assembly. 


We are glad to seé our Uncle Sam with us 
once more. Oscar proves to be quite an ad- 
flition to the ranks of the 1902, 


No, Shepherd is not color blind, even if he 
ts guilty of the color combination of the new 
1900 window-blind. 


Citfford Goff, a former student of the Cen- 
tury class, passed thru Provo, last week, ort 
his way to Colorado where he is teaching 
school. He gerne a Happy New Year to alt 
his friends. 


Among the visitors at the Academy the 
first week, were President Crosby of Pan- 
guitch, Prof. John M. Mills, a teacher of the 
L.D. S., Miss Fred a Barnum of the U. of U., 
and Miss Emily Davis of Idaho. 


Jeddie Garlick, a former student, gave 
us a call on his way to Salt Lake City. He is 


JOURN ALS, 
And all kinds of Books ruled ee 
and made to order. 


SKELTON PUB, CO.!1 SKELTON PUB. CO. 


C [INE WORLD] 3 
. DENVER«to 


POPULAR THROUGH 
LINE FROM THE seat 


NORTHWEST 
sro as rors RAST 


BL F. NEVINS, General Agent 
SALE LAKE GITY, UTAH 


NOTE BOOKS <S, RECORDS, WE BIND 


not going to Salt Lake to get married but to 
work in a drug store. Bro, Garlick has just 
completed a course in Pharmacy at the North~ 
western University. He informs us that he 
passed for advanced credit in all of the chem-~ 
istry he took under Prof. Brown. 


HASILY EXPLAINED. 


Commercial boy to Normal girth. 
the matter with that blind man.’’ 
girl.—“‘He can’t see.” 


“What is 
Normak 


At a musicale the other eycning the hat was 
passed round and seeing the shining coins 
in it one of the Professors of the Academy 
femarked ‘’There is more cents than was 
ever in that hat before.’? His son-in-law 
afterwards claimed the hat. 


Student to Hall Disciplinarian.—‘Where 
can I find Mr. Mellor?’ H. D.—‘‘With Miss 
Finlayson.’ Student.—‘‘Where is Miss Fin- 
Jayson?” H. D.=‘‘With Mr. Mellor.” Stu- 
dent.—“ Where may they both be found?”’ 


H. D.+="'Tegether.” 


Have you noticed the new lace curtains i 
College Hall? They were presented by Mrs- 
J. L. Horne. 
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S. K HOOPER, G. P. & T. Av 
DENVER, COLO, 
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Any and all kinds of 
Book at lowest possi- 
ble prices. wt ot 
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Brigham Doung EHeademy. 


2st 
TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS WHAT THEY 
WILL NEED WHEN THEY BECOME 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


wt ut 


Book-keeping. —Theoretical and practical, elementary and ad- 
vanced. 

Banking.—Theoretical, practical and up-to-date. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Two classes each day of different 


English.—Six to eiglit classes each day, and of all grades. 

Spelling and Dictation.— Also pronounciation and capitalization. 
Business Correspondence.—Business letters and business forms. 
Commercial Law.—Contracts, agency, notes, deeds, and legal 


papers. 

Civil Government.—What our Government is and the part we 
take in it 

Rules of Order.—The conduct of business meetings. 

Descriptive Economics.—Of the home, the city, the nation, the 
world. 

Sherthand.—Speech caught as it flies from the lips of rapid 
speakers. 

Type Writing.—Good machines and intelligent instructors. 

Telegraphy.—Instruments and other fine facilities. 

History.—Constitutional and United States history. 


A Hundred Other Classes to Choose from. See Daily Program. 
tt 


BOARD AND OTHER EXPENSES. 


Good board and lodging can be obtained by Students in private 
families at from $2.50 to $3.00 per week. Clubs may be formed, houses 
rented and expenses reduced considerably by Students boarding them- 
selves. 

In addition to the above, $8.00 to $10.00 for books, blanks, and 
stationery for the school year, will be necessary. Fora shorter time a 
proportionately less amount will be required. 


Write Us for Catalogue or Further Information, 
GEORGE Q. CANNON, BENJAMIN CLUFF, President. 
President Board of Trustees, JOSEPH B, KEELER, Principal. 
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grades. eS) 
Penmanship.—Business and artistic. Two classes daily. e 
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Aill kinds of Vegetables, 
u's" CEO, E, HOWE, 
Rams, Bacon. Cured 


Fizats and Fruits. 


All kinds of Ghinaand | Leading Grocer of Pravon 
Grockeryware, © 


hamps Gite, wi FisH AND GAME, 
Agents for the Gele~ Bicycles AND SPORTING Goops. 
brated Good Luck 
Ranges and 
Rot Blast Btoves. 


THE GLOTHING 


ibaa e ler Sake birie Sion igs ape 
= you buy from us admit you to first place 


everywhere. They’re right up to date and # 
SBI. : are of artistic make and shape. as 
aaa . 


§ Our new assortment isa marval of beauty,3 


style and excelence. 
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SINGLETON CLOTHING CO. 
WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF —=> 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty 
Ready-made Suits, Silk Waists, 
Wool Waists and Black and ; 
Fancy Skirts from us. ALSO 
A COMPLETE LINE OF JACKETS AND CAPES IN THE NEWEST 
STYLES AT THE LOWEST PRIGES. 


IRVINE & SONS 
Che Provo Book aid Stationery Zo 


Carries the only full and Complete line of School 
Books and Stationery in the City and as usual can fillal orders 
at lowest possible prices 
Money-saving time is all the time 
if you buy with us. 
The “WHITE and BLUE,” specially recommends that you trade there. 


Special Prices and Terms given Students. 
28 Center St., Provo. 


